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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 





THE SECOND PART. 

CHAPTER III. MAIL DAY AGAIN, 
THE interest inspired in Lilias by Colonel 
+ Courtland and his nephew helped to divert 
her mind from the apprehension with 
i which she regarded the disclosure of Hugh 
i Rosslyn’s love-affair, and the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by his silence. Anything 
out of the common, any innovation upon 
her blameless but unspeakably dull ex- 
; perience, was welcome to Lilias to a 
degree that she hardly realised in her 
usual state of unassuming quiet-minded- 
ness; and the quaintness of the Colonel’s 
ways was very far out of the common. His 
| nephew, Julian, charmed her by his love 
, of music, and his already remarkable 
ability as a pianist. There was no respect 
jin which Lilias so keenly felt that in the 
absence of Hugh her life was a lonely one, 
as in that of her music. Dr. Rosslyn 
‘never listened to music in his own house 
—or, if he could possibly avoid it, in any 

‘ other person’s—and Mrs. Norton’s only 
‘notion on the subject was that Lilias was 
ha very odd girl: all the young ladies of 
whose ways she had any knowledge had 
left off “practising”, as soon as they came 
out of the schoolroom. She would sit at 
} her own particular work-table ; busy with 
her interminable tatting, but laying it 
aside with unfailing good-humour to attend 

| to the comforts of the pug; while her former 
pupil was producing harmonies incompre- 
hensible to her ; and, when they ceased, she 
‘| would nod her head complacently, and say: 
2 “Very pretty, my dear; nice lively tune, 
i} and very nicely played. "It reminds me of 
something I used to play a long time ago— 
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Rousseau’s Dream, was it, or the Men of 
Harlech?” Lilias would patiently tell her by 
what name that particular utterance of the 
soul of Mendelssohn or Beethoven, which 
she had just been interpreting, was called, 
and Mrs. Norton would nod a second time, 
and go on with her tatting. 

The only teacher, except Mrs. Norton, 
whom Lilias had ever had was her music- 
mistress, This lady was English, but she had : 
been educated in Germany, and was the wife 
of an eminent professor of music. That Dr. 
Rosslyn should have thought it necessary 
to give Lilias such a teacher as Madame 
Isambard for music—which as an accom- 
plishment he regarded with contempt, and 
as an art with indifference—would seem to 
be inconsistent ; but his doing so was in 
harmony with the one strong and abiding 
motive of his life. His wife had loved ¢ 
music; he recalled with many a pang of 
unavailing regret that he had shown no in- 
terest in her favourite pursuit, and it was as 
asort of consolation to himself that he had 
obtained the best teaching he could hear 
of for Lilias, when she began to develope 
the same taste. Madame Isambard dis- 
cerned the talent of her pupil, became 
warmly interested in her, and continued to 
visit Lilias as a friend long after she had 
ceased to give her lessons. The hard- 
working and prosperous music - mistress 
was an actively charitable woman, and it 
was from her that Lilias first learned to 
love the poor and their service. 

Mrs. Norton did not altogether approve 
of Madame Isambard. She had one com- 
prehensive word of reprehension for every- 
body who felt strongly, or used energetic 
expressions on any subject which was out 5 A 
of her line of experience and sympathy. f 
That word was “enthusiast”. Her notion i 


of its real meaning was probably obscure ; 
but she invested it with a signification that | H 
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lent great weight to her observation, upon 
a visit paid by Lilias to the widow and 
orphans of a drunken fellow, who had 
played the violin “divinely ”, according to 
Madame Isambard, in the orchestra of a 
minor theatre. 

“Tt is all very well, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Norton, when Lilias came home, deeply 
moved by the scene of misery she had 
witnessed, and set about making up a 
parcel of clothes which Mrs, Norton felt 
it her duty to revise; “it is all very 
well, but a great many people, who 
are not musicians, die of drink and leave 
widows and orphans, and the proper people 
—I believe they are called guardians—look 
after them. I don’t see why you should 
distress yourself so much, because this 
person who drank and played the fiddle is 
dead. His wife and children are much 
better off without him, if he drank all he 
earned. But there, you know, one can do 
nothing with an enthusiast.” 

This little incident had, however, taken 
place in the days of Lilias’s pupillage. 
She was not now restricted in her sharing 
her friend’s enthusiasm, although Mrs. 
Norton still held to her opinion that to 
subscribe to a genteel charity, with good 
names on its committee list, was the whole 
duty of a well-brought-up young lady. 

Lilias took an early opportunity of 
telling Madame Isambard of her visit to 
Lislee, and of her new friend, Colonel 
Courtland. Madame Isambard noticed that 
Lilias laid stress on the fact that the 
Colonel, in his manners and ways, was not 
at all like any other person whom she knew, 
and she was confirmed in her previous 
notion that the Harley Street social sphere 
was a narrow and uninteresting one. 

Colonel Courtland being about to leave 
town for the purpose of arranging matters 
for the family move to Lislee, Lilias 
ventured to suggest to Dr. Rosslyn that 
Julian, who had gained the doctor’s good 
graces also, would be very happy to be 
invited to remain at Harley Street until 
his uncle and aunt were established in their 
new home. Dr. Rosslyn assented, on the 
distinct understanding that he was not to 
be troubled with the boy ; a foregone con- 
clusion in Lilias’s own mind. 

When Julian Courtlind was in the house 
with her, Lilias discovered his musical 
talent, and it became her greatest enjoy- 
ment to lend him the benefit of the sound 
instruction which she owed to Madame 
Isambard. 

The hoy’s house 


residence in the 





brightened it up considerably. In Dr. 
Rosslyn’s presence he was perfectly well- 
behaved, and Lilias displayed an amount 
of ingenuity in providing for his amuse- 
ment, which was no doubt referable to her 
far-reaching remembrance of Hugh and his 
ways. Mrs, Norton and Lilias saw move 
of the resources of London, in the way of 
shows, than they had previously seen in 
all their lives; and, as the elder lady took 
very kindly to going about to all such 
spectacles as were particularly agreeable to 
Lilias’s young friend, everything was very 
pleasant and harmonious. Mrs. Norton 
failed to share the enthusiasm of Julian, 
and, indeed, of Lilias also, for the Zoological 
Gardens. Her interest in the animal 
creation began and ended with her pug. 
There was an indication of character in the 
tact which regulated the conduct of Julian 
with regard to that animal ; he disliked it 
heartily, but, in the presence of its mistress, 
treated it with distinguished considera- 
tion. Mrs. Norton thought it strange that 
Amoret, the most amiable and discriminat- 
ing of pugs, was not particularly fond of 
Master Courtland, and would plaintively 
reproach the unwieldy waddler with caprice 
and ingratitude when he resisted the 
blandishments of Julian. Amoret, however, 
had not passed a long life, as canine 
existence goes, in the study of mankind as 
represented by society in Harley Street, 
without having acquired considerable 
knowledge of the ways of boys, and some 
facility in reading countenances. From tho 
first he had eschewed the company of 
Julian, who had taken an early opportunity 
of giving him a private kick. No subse- 
quent advances on the boy’s part availed to 
remove the impression of that unprovoked 
assault, and Mrs. Norton had occasional 
misgivings as to whether Julian Courtland 
could be quite so good a boy as he seemed, 
considering that Amoret did not take to 
him, but his behaviour to herself dispelled 
these qualms, 

Thus time passed on, and the household 
in Harley Street pursued the even tenour 
of its way, diversified by a little more 
interest and liveliness than usual. The 
furnishing of Lislee, and preparations fer 
the establishment of the Courtlands there, 
were going on briskly, when the time 
at which Lilias might again expect a 
letter from Hugh drew near. With its 
approach her nervousness and apprehen- 
sion revived, and she counted the hours 
with anxiety which told visibly upon her, 
and was rendered additionally keen by her 
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perception that Dr. Rosslyn was unusually 
interested in the matter. He actually 
observed one day at breakfast that letters 
from Hugh might be looked for in a week, 
and that he was probably thinking of 
coming home by this time. 

It was on the day before the arrival of 
the mail that Julian Courtland was to join 
his uncle at the Paddington Station, and 
go down with him to Lislee. When the 
boy was gone, a feeling of restlessness took 
hold of Lilias, and speedily attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Norton. 

“T can’t think why you should walk 
about so,” observed the good lady, who went 
on with her tatting, undisturbed by all 
surrounding influences, after she had set 
her conscience to rights for the day 
by a scrupulous performance of the house- 
keeping routine. “It’s rather fidgetting. 
Don’t you think if you were to do a 
little practising it would be better for 
you?” 

Lilias meekly complied with this sugges- 
tion, but her “ practising ” did not avail to 
relieve her, or to make the time pass with 
any greater rapidity. 

She escaped, on the welcome spectacle of 
a carriage full of particular friends of Mrs. 
Norton’s drawing up at the door; and took 
refuge in her own room until dinner-time. 
She did not, however, fortify her nerves 
very successfully by reading over all the 
letters she had received from Hugh since 
he left home, dwelling on the latest of 
them, and rehearsing in her imagination 
all that might possibly occur on the receipt 
of that one for which she looked on the 
morrow. 

“Papa has been so much_pleasanter 
about him of late,” she thought, “ that it 
will be harder than ever if I have to tell 
him anything to displease him; and if 
Hugh does not desire me to tell, I am sure 
papa will question me, He has mentioned 
him so much oftener, he has been so much 
more good-humoured about him, that I am 
certain he will not now be satisfied 
with merely asking: ‘Is all right with 
Hugh?’” So her troubled thoughts suc- 
ceeded each other, and the racking question, 
“* What shall I do—what shall I do?” put 
itself to her a score of times while she 
was preparing for dinner. It was a positive 
relief that she was not to be alone that 
day with her stepfather and Mrs. Norton. 
There was to be a dinner-party of the 
customary kind, and in its ceremonious 
dullness she could take refuge from herself 
for awhile. She had a curious feeling, as 


though she had passed through a period of 
respite, and it was over; the time seemed 
now to have come for the bracing up of 
her courage to meet a fresh trial, and she 
was uncertain of her own strength. 

Among the impressions of that day 
which always remained with Lilias, was her 
last glance, as she was leaving her room, 
at the reflection of her figure in an old- 
fashioned long glass. Twenty years ago, 
the chignon and the crinoline reigned, and 
Lilias was, like others, a victim to the 
despotism of that supremely senseless and 
hideous fashion. It was, however, modified 
by her natural good taste, and although 
her rich brown hair was tortured into an 
unsightly lump, and her slender, well- 
formed figure was enclosed within an un- 
meaning cage, she was fair to see. The 
freshness of youth, and the candour of 
her expression, a look of pure and high 
disinterestedness, which only the very 
dullest could have failed to discern, lent a 
strongly attractive charm to her face, if it 
did not constitute actual beauty. 

“‘ How very, very different from me the 
beautiful girl whom Hugh loves must be,” 
was the humble and absolutely sincere 
reflection that arose in Lilias’s mind, as she 
turned away from the glass. “I wonder 
whether she will think me very dowdy. 
But that will not matter if she only likes 
me for my brother’s sake.” 


The morning dawned in all the splendour 
of the summer, ‘making even the ugly, 
oppressive, disheartening city roseate and 
beautiful. The flush in the sky came to 
the windows of the dull house in Ilarley 
Street with a delightful life and freshness, 
as of a new world, and was greeted with 
relief by the wearied, wakeful eyes of 
Lilias, She had been unable to sleep, and 
the undefined trouble of her mind had made 
the night-watch dreary. But when the 
morning touched her with its hopeful grace, 
she turned towards it upon her pillow,'and 
fell asleep. 

She slept and dreamed. Her dream 
took her, in a kind of motion —which 
was not flying, or walking, or being carried 
by any visible agency—to the shore of a 
sea so vast, that she wondered how she 
could bear the sense of such immensity ; 
but yet she bore it, and it grew into a grand 
and solemn pleasure, as though she had 
passed beyond the smallness of earth, And 
still in the same mysterious way, without 
visible agency, she was borne away from 
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awful expanse of the sea, ever widening, as 
above its surface she moved, erect, and with 
white garments, of strange shape and tex- 
ture, wrapped around her form, but leaving 
her arms and her feet free. Her feet were 
bare, and they almost touched the shining 
surface of the sea as she swept along with 
seeming slowness above the opaline waters, 
bright with countless hues, that passed 
like the flame in the hearts of jewels, 
through the long ripples of the gently- 
rolling waves. Yet the slowness of her 
movement was not real ; for as she glanced 
backwards to the shore over which she had 
hung—poised for a moment—it lay in the 
distance like a slender streak of white, 
and that distance was unimaginably vast, 
even as the space that stretched before her. 
And now, not only space but time had 
changed its aspect; and her senses, mys- 
teriously enfranchised, apprehended infini- 
tude. All the ages of the world returned 
and rolled over her as she moved on; and 
she was neither weary nor affrighted, and 
the little span of her own waking life 
flitted by in a second of this immeasurable 
experience. A calm, which could find no 
expression in human speech, and for whose 
comprehension those new-found faculties of 
hers were needed, steeped her body and 
soul in its immense and majestic peace. 
Again she looked back; the slender 
streak of white was gone; the shore, over 
which she had hung poised for a moment, 
now lay in a distance such as her former 
mind could never have conceived. She was 
indeed “alone ot a wide, wide sea”; yet 
she was quite untroubled ; the great calm 
was all unbroken; in some strange way 
she knew that it could never more be 
broken, but “‘now” and “never” had no 
meaning for her. Around her, and over 
all the face of the immeasurable sea, a 
radiance spread, not like the light 
as she had ever known it, but full 
of an illumination that revealed the 
secrets of the awful heavens and of the 
great deep. Its keen arrows of brilliance 
struck the sea of molten jewels, and her 
quiet gaze followed them unamazed into 
the depths, and beheld, without fear, the 
wonders of the abyss. She raised her eyes 
to the dome of heaven, more high above 
the sparkling sea than the mind can 
measure, and in the awful splendour of its 
remoteness they beheld the star-worlds like 
daisies on a green. They glowed with a 
living golden lustre; they spread—that 
great multitude which no man could take 
into his mind—even as the sea spread ; and 





as she moved on, ever with the same float- 
ing motion, and still erect, for thousands of 
ages that had no history, and brought no 
change to her ineffable calm, they made 
an awful, wondrous, all-pervading music: 
voices of the air, and the sea, and the 
spheres, all blended in one great rapture 
of sound. To its rhythm she swept along, 
and time was not, nor any bound of space. 

And now the serene and awful solitude 
of the immeasurable sea was broken 
by a presence, dimly perceived at first, 
but growing more distinct as it ap- 
proached her from the vastness that lay 
beyond, towards which her face was set. 
It was a figure, clothed, like her own, in 
white garments of unfamiliar form and 
texture; the feet were bare, and they 
moved, just above the surface of the waters, 
even as her feet were moving; but the 
arms were wrapped in the white drapery, 
and folded over the besor: of the figure, 
as though they enclosed something precious. 
The head was bent upon the breast. The 
two swept nearer to each other, and, for 
all of definiteness there was in the lapse of 
time, it might have been an hour or a 
thousand years before they paused face to 
face. Then the figure raised its head, and 
Hugh’s eyes looked into those of Lilias, 
with a glance as cloudless and untroubled 
as her own. No shock, no thrill passed 
over her ; a measureless content possessed 
her. She stretched her arms slowly and 
solemnly towards him, but they did not 
enfold him. The poised figure swayed 
slightly away from her, and, unclosing its 
arms, made a gesture like that of placing 
something within those of Lilias. In 
another instant it had vanished, and Lilias 
was awake, sitting up in her bed, and 
trembling like a leaf. 

The shock and the awe of her strange 
dream held her long under its influence. 
It remained clear and minutely distinct 
after she had got over the physical effect 
of it, and was trying hard to school her 
mind to regard it from the rational point 
of view, as a mere result of the anxiety 
with which she had been looking forward 
to this day. It was with a great effort that 
she came back, so to speak, to real waking 
life, and the familiar, commonplace realities 
that surrounded her, from the sense of 
boundless space and celestial harmony— 
from the great calm of spiritual and bodily 
emancipation which had been given to her 
in her dream. 

There was pain in the effort ; she seemed 
to be dragging herself back from an illimit- 
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able distance, which she had traversed by 
preternatural aid, with only the help of 
her mortal members, and re-entering by 
compulsion a world most miserably 
cramped, and dumb, and dark. Dark, 
though the summer sun was now high in 
the heavens, for she had seen a light that 
outshone his; and dumb, for in that 
dream she had heard celestial music never 
to be forgotten. And she had seen Hugh’s 
face so distinctly! She often dreamed of 
him—that she did so was one of her great 
consolations—but not in this way, which 
seemed to her like seeing a vision rather 
than dreaming a dream. She dwelt with 
delight upon that glimpse of him, so real 
was it, and so natural that it should come 
to her in a dream just before the news of 
him, that must at least end her perplexity 
and definitely guide her conduct. 

When the awe of the surroundings of 
the dream subsided—for in the sight of 
Hugh there was nothing awful—she was 
able to recall perfectly the aspect he had 
worn, and she wished her sleep had lasted 
a little longer, so that she might have 
known what it was Hugh had’ placed in 
her arms as he vanished away. 

It seemed to Lilias that something yet 
remained to her of the great and beneficent 
peace of her dream. There was about her 
now none of the feverish impatience, with 
which she had begun the day on the two 
last occasions when she was watching for a 
letter from Hugh. No one was yet stirring 
in the house when she rose, and, after a 
long look at the golden and roseate strip 
of sky above the Harley Street roofs, placed 
herself at a window, and proceeded to write 
down the particulars of the dream in a little 
volume with a Bramah lock. 

This book was a favourite companion of 
Lilias, although she was not a regular and 
methodical journal-keeper. Her life was 
too monotonous to afford material for a 
formal record, and she was too ‘simple- 
minded, and too much accustomed to live 
for others, to supply the lack of incident 
by introspection ; she wrote down only 
such things as took her attention in her 
studies, or stood out in some prominence 
from the routine of her daily experience. 
Among the latter she might certainly 
reckon her dream of that morning. She 
wrote a clear, succinct statement of it, to 
which she appended the date, and then, 
before she put away the neat little volume, 
she glanced over a few of the recently- 
filled pages. These contained no extracts 
from books. They were inscribed with 





notes of her conversations with Colonel 
Courtland, chiefly with reference to the 
religions of India; the names of places and 
objects of interest in the West Indies, 
which she thought it likely Hugh would 
visit ; and, under a date now two months 
old, an abridged copy of the letter written 
by herself to Hugh on the receipt of his last 
to her. When her eye lighted on this, she 
locked the volume and put it away. The 
mere sight of her own words of apprehen- 
sion and warning had disturbed her’ tho 
calm of her dream was dispelled by them. 
She was glad she had written it out first, 
for, otherwise, she could not have held it 
in her mind. 

When she was dressed and ready to go 
downstairs, it wanted only a few minutes 
of the time of the first morning delivery. 
The letters were tumbled into the box, 
and once more Lilias took them out; but 
this time without doubt or misgiving. A 
glance at them was enough ; they fell from 
her hands and scattered themselves over 
the floor. There was no letter from Hugh, 
either for her or for his father, among the 
number. For a moment Lilias stood be- 
wildered, the back of her hand pressed 
upon her forehead ; the next there was a 
heavy throb of her heart, -a sound like the 
sea in her ears, and after that—nothing. 


“ How did this happen?” Dr. Rosslyn 
asked of Morrison, who had found Lilias 
lying in the hall, and had carried her into 
the dining-room, where she still lay in- 
sensible on the great red-leather sofa. 

“‘T don’t know, sir. Miss Merivale had 
been to the letter-box; it was open, and 
the letters were lying about.” 

“Were there any for Miss Merivale ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. If so, she had got 
them before I came up ; there was none in 
her hand.” 

“Bring me mine,” said the doctor 
quickly ; and, releasing Lilias’s hand, he 
laid it on her still breast, while he, in his 
turn, looked for his son’s writing in vain. 
His face darkened as he convinced himself 
that there was no communication from 
Hugh, and he applied himself without a 
word to restoring Lilias, The dead faint 
into which she had fallen lasted long ; but 
at length, with a deep sigh, she opened 
her eyes. Dr. Rosslyn and Mrs. Norton 
were by her side; the former looking 
grave, the latter scared. 

““You are better, my dear,” said the 
doctor very kindly ; ‘‘ but you must keep 
quiet. Do not try to speak.” 
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Lilias closed her eyes again, and presently 
from under the quivering lids came salutary 
tears. 

‘What is it, Lilias?” asked the doctor, 
when the fit of crying was moderated. 
‘* Now tell me what is the matter? Have 
you any bad news from Hugh ?” 

She strove to raise herself upon the sofa- 
cushions, and they helped her to sit up. 
She clasped her hands with piteous distress, 
and sobbed out : 

“T have no news at all, papa. There is 
not a word from Hugh. I am frightened.” 

“ No—no,” said the doctor with all his 
professional gentleness; “ not frightened, 
only disappointed. There is not the 
least reason to be frightened, my dear ; 
you must not think so for a moment. It 
is very wrong of Hugh, if he has wilfully 
neglected to write to you by a third mail, 
but it does not follow that there is any- 
thing wrong with him. You must not let 
your nerves get the better of you, Lilias. 
The fact is, you are overdone. There— 
there, you are better now. Do you think 
you could eat some breakfast ?” 

Lilias obediently made the attempt, but 
it totally failed, and she lay back upon the 
sofa, with closed eyes, in silence; enduring 
and dutifully striving to subdue the torture 
of anxiety and foreboding which had laid 
hold upon her; striving, too, against a 
feeling of illness such as she had never 
before experienced. Dr. Rosslyn and Mrs. 
Norton ate their breakfast in silence, the 
doctor occasionally glancing at Lilias over 
his Times, and then lapsing into a fit of 
thought behind it. 

When the meal was concluded, Mrs. 
Norton did not know what to do; she 
never did know what to do when there was 
the least departure from routine. Should 
she go about her morning’s occupations as 
usual, or should she remain with Lilias, 
who was evidently unable to go upstairs as 
yet? Dr. Rossyln solved the problem by 
requesting her to leave Lilias to him. 
With a nod and the reassuring remark 
that the dear girl was all right now, Mrs. 
Norton bustled away. 

For a few minutes longer Dr. Rosslyn 
kept his Times between Lilias and himself, 
but he could see her all the time, and he 
saw that she was suffering acutely. He 
drew a chair to the side of the sofa, and 
again took her hand gently. Then Lilias 
burst into a fresh fit of crying, and said 
amid her sobs : 

“Oh, papa, I have hidden something 
from you. I had a letter from Hugh I 





never told you of, by the last mail but one, 
and I know that something must have 
happened, or he would have written since 
then.” 


THE CONGO, 

Onz of the greatest of modern travellers 
has such an excess of individuality that 
it rather mars his personal popularity, 
though it is doubtless that exuberant indi- 
viduality which has made him the success- 
ful traveller. It is certain that he can 
and does use liberties of speech and of 
action which no other man dare use, and 
although at first he met with a good deal 
of rough criticism, nowadays he seems to 
expect that all men will look, and listen, 
and applaud. And in truth they cannot 
help doing so, for Mr. Stanley seems to 
succeed wherever he attempts, and will 
succeed, too, where other men have failed. 
When once his course is fixed, there is no 
need to address to him the dying words of 
Marmion; in fact, before you can say, 
“On, Stanley, on!” he is off to the 
pathless wilds. 

And then when he comes back he has 
always so much that is vigorous and 
exciting to tell, if not always something 
which adds to our stock of useful know- 
ledge, as, say, in the story of travel of a 
Darwin, or a Wallace, or a Forbes. Some- 
how Mr. Stanley’s gaze is always fixed too 
intently on the goal, to be very observant 
of the thousand and one odd things by the 
way. His canvas is too much occupied 
with the central figure, for there to be much 
room for portraits of others. Thus, perhaps, 
the most striking incident of modern 
travel—the meeting of the enterprising 
American with the way-worn old Scottish 
missionary—is shorn of its sublimity by 
the intensity of the narrator’s conception of 
himself, We will not call it vanity—-we 
do not think it is what is generally under- 
stood by vanity. We will rather call it 
a profound self-absorption, and an in- 
domitable egotism. 

Perhaps owing to this characteristic, 
it has always seemed to us that Mr. 
Stanley’s stories of his travels are lacking 
in sustained interest. He isso intent upon 
the road, that he takes it for granted that 
his readers are as absorbed as himself; 
whereas they want a great deal more to 
rivet their attention. One misses the 
light touches which should make, at a glance, 
familiar to us the birds, and trees, and 
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animals of the lands he traverses. The 
habits of a strange bird, the presence or 
absence of familiar types—the racial 
characteristics of the people, their folk-lore, 
traditions, lingual peculiarities, and so forth 
—are all matters subservient to the one 
grand purpose, namely, to go somewhere, 
do something, and come back again, In 
short, Mr. Stanley’s ideas of travel may be 
summed up in two words—topography and 
trade. 

We do not quarrel with him for this. 
There are travellers and travellers, and he 
has shown himself, in two distinct con- 
nections—the Livingstone quest and the 
Congo question—the right man in the 
right place. But we fear that a great 
many people will secretly agree with what 
we have the candour now to confess: that 
his two last bulky and copiously illustrated 
volumes are decidedly dull reading. 

It may be that the dullness is the con- 
sequence of Mr. Stanley’s over-liberality of 
speech, which made us all acquainted with 
the results before he began to narrate the 
means. The dullness, however, is certainly 
not owing to the want of incident and 
adventure, but rather to the sameness in 
character of these. There is a touch of 
truth in the pathetic complaint of another 
and younger African traveller, Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, that Mr. Stanley has “ trampled 
the life out of the romance of African 
travel”. This is a practical age, however, 
which has very little time for romance of 
any kind, and which is more and more 
disposed to regard geography as the hand- 
maid of commerce. Therefore we may 
regard Mr. Stanley as the typical traveller 
of the age, and therefore we may endeavour 
to show, in brief, what his last exploits 
have revealed, and what promises are 
founded on them, 

The Congo is a river whose name has 
always had rather a Chinese than an 
African sound in English ears. Yet it is 
one of the earliest known, as well as the 
longest, of the streams of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The Portuguese discovered its 
mouth as long ago as 1484, and that is 
why they lately attempted to found a prior 
claim to the lower reaches, and to oppose 
a customs barrier to the operations of the 
International Association in the interior. 
On the other hand, it is contended that 
although the Portuguese discovered, they 
did not “annex” the Congo mouth. They 
merely erected a pillar to commemorate 
the discovery at the southern point of the 
entrance. In consequence of this pillar 





the river became known to the early navi- 
gators as the Rio del Padrao. Afterwards 
it was spoken of as Rio Poderoso, or 
Mighty River, and still later as the River 
Zaire, in Congo-land. But “ Zaire”—the 
name which Camoens uses in the Lusiad 
—seems to have been only a corruption of 
the local word, Nzari, or Nzali, which 
meaus simply, river. 

Everybody knows now how Stanley, 
after finding Livingstone, worked his way 
across the Dark Continent, struck the 
interior lengths of the Congo, and followed 
its mighty waters to the sea: thus resolving 
one of the mysteries of Africa, and correct- 
ing many erroneous theories. What he 
reported of that remarkable journey in- 
duced King Leopold of Belgium to interest 
himself in drawing together a number 
of gentlemen of various nationalities, all 
desirous of opening up Africa, who con- 
stituted themselves a society under the title 
of the ‘Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo”. 
By this committee, whose members sub- 
scribed privately the needful means, Mr. 
Stanley was commissioned to return 
to Africa; to retrace his steps up the 
Congo; to establish stations wherever 
desirable ; to form friendly relations with 
the natives; to obtain estimates of popu- 
lation and trade ; and generally to spy out 
the land, and prepare the way for com- 
merce and the missionaries. Afterwards 
this committee became merged into the 
International African Association ; but Mr. 
Stanley still remained the ambassador. 
His instructions were somewhat enlarged, 
but the purpose remained the same—to 
pioneer and to open up for others, not to 
seek profit for the projectors. The basis 
of the enterprise was purely philanthropic; 
but, as pure philanthropy is rather a 
scarce commodity in this selfish world, it 
is not surprising that the intentions and 
motives of the International African Asso- 
ciation have been frequently misjudged, as 
well in this country as in Africa. 

The only use which the Portuguese 
seem to have made of the Congo, was to 
gather slaves there for shipment to the 
plantations in Brazil. This traffic was 
stopped in 1817. On the northern side of 
the entrance there is a narrow spit of sand 
called Banana Point, on which are located 
a few Dutch and English “ factories”. 
Here are received and stored the various 
goods required for the interior trade; 
and there also is shipped the produce 
which has been brought down the 
river in boats. These trading factories 
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have all little steamers of their own; which 
run some hundred miles up the river, 
calling at the different stations of the 
traders, and collecting and distributing 
goods for their owners, The Lower Congo 
has thus been tolerably well developed, 
and had become sufficiently known with- 
out Mr. Stanley. His mission was to pene- 
trate to the Upper Congo, and to devise 
means for overcoming the interruption to 
navigation in the river, so as to bring the 
vast unknown interior within reach of 
Europe. 

The Lower Congo is a stream with an 
average breadth of three and a third 
English miles, widening at the mouth to 
nearly twice as much. Banana Point is 
some two and a half miles long, and 
encircles a harbour with a water area of 
some four thousand five hundred acres of 
good anchorage for vessels drawing up to 
about twenty-one feet. In this harbour 
Mr. Stanley received the supplies which 
had been dispatched in two steamers from 
Europe, these supplies including quite a 
flotilla of steam-launches and boats of 
various kinds for the ascent of the main 
river. The scenery near the mouth is 
described as tame and depressing, like that 
of all the West African streams. ‘It is 
devoid of all animate Nature; not a bird is 
to be seen, not a movement breaks the 
melancholy interest with which we regard 
it. Neither on the north bank nor on the 
south bank, nor yet on the river, is there 
aught to disturb the lifelessness of sleeping 
Nature. The river-flood glides on serene 
in one unbroken, unruffled mass, but yet 
with an unmistakeably resistless though 
silent energy. On the wooded shores 
there is a solemn loneliness as of death ; 
on the tranquil mass of ceaseless moving 
water we only see the peace of an un- 
disturbed slumber.” “It is a low land, or a 
banked deposit of rich, damp, fetid allu- 
vium, and many towering trees, which 
shelter a thick bush and scrub most un- 
inviting to look at.” 

By-and-by the scenery improves as the 
“sea-loving mangrove, with its sickening 
ooze and fantastic centipedal roots,” is left 
behind. The shores are now wide and 
grassy, now showing irregular ridges of 
hills, and always dense masses of tropical 
forest; while the mighty brown flood flows 
smooth, resistless, and majestic, or swiftly 
and angrily, as the bed widens and narrows 
with the configuration of the land. 

The Congo would not be an African 
river if it had not its Fetish Rock. So 





we find ‘a low, desolated hilly headland, 
topped with large masses of granite ; cliffy 
in its river-front, having in its outlines 
something of the appearance of a huge 
monumental stone.” In the days before 
steamers ploughed its waters, none of 
the old sailing-ships and boats cared to 
approach this rock. Says Mr. Stanley: 
‘Whether from sheer bewitchment or the 
eccentricities of the ever-boiling flood, 
tradition becomes piquant when reciting 
the odd adventures that have befallen the 
helpless ships; how they suddenly were 
sheered off their course and curveted 
round and round with lazy see-saw motions 
of prow and stern, and were swung far off 
after the dance, with distracted sails and 
slack ropes and braces, while the pale 
sailors gazed upon one another blankly, 
and finally swore ‘the devil had done it’. 
I myself told the pilot that I believe all, 
for it was a wicked time altogether, for 
these white men believed that to buy and 
sell their black brothers was a work 
sanctioned by God.” The explanation, of 
course, is that there is a small whirlpool, 
which, while baffling to sailing-vessels, is 
disregarded entirely by the steamers. 

Before quitting the subject of scenery, 
on which it must be admitted Mr. Stanley 
does not waste much time, we should not 
forget that writer’s description of African 
sunshine. It is something quite unlike the 
hard, white, naked sunshine of North-east 
America; or the warm, drowsy, hazy sun- 
shine of England ; or the bright, cheery, 
purified sunshine of the Mediterranean. 

*‘ African sunshine,” says Mr. Stanley, 
“always appears to me, with all its great 
heat, to be a kind of superior moonlight, 
judging from its effects on scenery. Once 
or twice I have written of ‘ solemn-looking 
hills’, I can only attribute this apparent 
solemnity to the peculiar sunshine. It 
deepens the shadows and darkens the dark 
green foliage of the forest, while it imparts 
a wan appearance, or a cold reflection of 
light, to naked slopes and woodless hill- 
tops. Its effect is a chill austerity, an 
indescribable solemnity, a repelling un- 
sociability. Your sympathies are not 
warmed by it, silence has set its seal upon 
it, before it you become speechless. Gaze 
your utmost on the scene, admire it as you 
may, worship it if you will, but your love 
is not needed. Speak not of grace or of 
loveliness in connection with it. Serene it 
may be, but it is a passionless serenity. 
It is to be contemplated, but not to be 
spoken to, for your regard is fixed upon a 
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voiceless, sphynx-like immobility, belong- 
ing more to an unsubstantial dreamland 
than to a real earth.” 

Having, however, attuned our minds to 
the requisite condition of passive immo- 
bility with regard to Congo scenery, it is 
somewhat puzzling, later on, to be told 
that it surpasses that of the Mississippi, the 
Hudson, the Indus, the Ganges, the Irra- 
waddy, the Euphrates, the Nile, La Plata, 
the Amazon, and every other famous river of 
the world. Yet it never occurred to Mr. 
Stanley to notice this, ‘It had never 
struck me that I ought to be enthusiastic 
about the towering ridges that rise in stately 
majesty above the broad brown flood, or 
to paint the dark green foliage of the 
guaiacum, or to point out how it contrasts 
with the tender green leafage of the 
bombax, or that I ought to dwell upon the 
petty details of a jungly-grove, and to 
show how there are colours in a tropic 
forest”—it never occurred to Mr. Stanley, 
indeed, that there was any beauty at all in 
scenery until he heard the other day a 
sober American friend growing excited 
over the loveliness of Loch Fyne. 

The work which Mr. Stanley had to do 
on the Lower Congo was to fix the limit 
of navigability from the sea. Heretofore 
the steamers of traders had not penetrated 
much, if anything, beyond Boma, which is 
reached in some seven hours’ steaming from 
Banana Creek. But Mr. Stanley took his 
steamers six hours farther to Vivi, and 
demonstrated that vessels of not more 
than fifteen feet draught can proceed 
thither, or one hundred and ten miles from 
the sea, as easily as to Boma. At Vivi, 
then, he marked the limit of navigability 
of the Lower Congo, and founded the first 
station of the International African Asso- 
ciation. 

Above this and almost up to Stanley 
Pool—familiar to readers of “Through 
the Dark Continent”—the river is impeded 
with rapids, and it was necessary to form 
a road overland for a distance of some 
fifty-two miles. This is the point where 
the Upper and Lower Congos have to be 
united by the art of man, and where Mr, 
Stanley hopes in time to build a railroad. 
In the meanwhile, after months of arduous 
labour, he cut a road over hill and through 
forest, and dragged his vessels in sections 
over it to a place called Isangila, above the 
cataracts. There the boats were launched 
on the bosom of the Upper Congo, and the 
voyage continued to Stanley Pool. 

Stanley Pool is a “lake-like expansion 





of the Congo”, about two hundred and 
fifty miles in extent, broken up by islands 
which cover about forty-two square miles 
of its area. Its greatest breadth from 
shore to shore of the mainland is sixteen 
English miles; and on the surrounding 
plains and hill-slopes the native villages 
cluster. Here, as we understand, is to be 
the great centre of the future trade of the 
Upper Congo. 

For “trade” is ever before the .pro- 
phetic eye of Mr. Stanley. At Vivi, for 
instance, he is overcome with the thought 
that it will be his good fortune ‘‘to per- 
suade the dark millions of the interior to 
cast off their fabrics of grass clothing, 
and don the second-hand costumes visible, 
say, in Whitechapel. See what a ready 
market lies here for old clothes! The 
garments shed by the military heroes of 
Europe, of the club lackeys, of the liveried 
servants of modern Pharaohs, the frock- 
coats of a lawyer, a merchant, or a 
Rothschild, or perhaps the grave garb of 
these my publishers, may here find people 
of the rank of Congo chieftainship to 
wear them, and strut about en grande 
tenue while on ceremonious visits.” 

A noble African chief clad in the cast- 
off livery of a London footman! If that 
is Mr. Stanley’s dream, it may well be said 
that he tramples all the romance out of 
African travel ! 

But the untutored denizens of the Congo 
Basin are no simpletons, when it comes to 
a question of trade; and, as far as we can 
gather, they seem to have proved them- 
selves, for the most part, even better hands 
at a bargain than Mr. Stanley himself. 
That gentleman, indeed, admits that “ un- 
sophisticated” is the last word he would 
think of applying to them in connection 
with trade. He has seen a child of eight, 
he says, do more tricks of trade in an hour, 
than the cleverest European trader on the 
Congo could do ina month. He knows a 
little boy at Bolobo, aged six, who can 
make more profit out of a pound’s worth of 
cloth than an English boy of fifteen would 
make out of ten pounds’ worth. There- 
fore, when a Congo native is spoken of, 
we are to understand “an almost incon- 
ceivable amount of natural shrewdness 
and power of indomitable and untiring 
chaffer ”, 

But all their native shrewdness does 
not protect them from the raids of the 
Arab slave-hunters. Some of the pictures 
of the ruin and misery wrought by these 
human fiends are soul-harrowing. We see 
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“through the darkness of the night the 
stealthy forms of the murderers creeping 
towards the doomed town, its inmates all 
asleep, and no sounds issuing from the 
gloom but the drowsy hum of chirping 
cicadas or distant frogs—when suddenly 
flashed the light of brandished torches ; 
the sleeping town is involved in flames, 
while volleys of musketry lay low the 
frightened and astonished people, sending 
many through a short minute of agony to 
that soundless sleep from which there shall 
be no wakening.” 

A band of these fiends, whom Mr. 
Stanley encountered, admitted that they 
had secured “only” two thousand three 
hundred captives, and yet they had raided an 
extent of country larger than Ireland, 
bearing fire, and spreading carnage with 
lead and iron. On both banks of the 
river, one hundred and eighteen villages 
and forty-three districts had been de- 
vastated by this single band, and all they 
got was two thousand three hundred 
women and children—the men being all 
slain. Mr. Stanley places this as a gross 
profit of two per cent., and he estimates 
a loss of one half in the transport to the 
coast. To obtain these two thousand three 
hundred slaves, the raiders must have shot 
two thousand five hundred people, while 
one thousand three hundred more would 
die by the wayside of hunger and wretched- 
ness. In the whole region above Stanley 
Falls, five Arab expeditions have been 
heard of, and their total captures estimated 
at five thousand’ women and children. 
These taken out of a population of one 
million, mean a profit to the raiders of 
only one half per cent., but they mean the 
destruction of thirty-three thousand lives ! 

Can anything be more horrible? Can 
we wonder at the fierce energy of poor 
Charles Gordon, and at the feverish desire 
he had to join the Congo expedition ? 
Can we hesitate to accord our sympathy to 
the projects of the International African 
Association, when we find the suppression 
of this infamous traffic one of the first of 
them ? 

The International African Association 
has now become the Free State of the 
Congo, and the story of the transaction, as 
wrought out at Berlin, is fresh in the minds 
of all readers of the newspapers. Mr. H. M. 
Stanley has been appointed the first 
Governor of the new state, as indeed he 
may be called the discoverer and con- 
structor of it. 

Of the political aspects of this novel 





experiment in state-making, we can saY 
nothing here, but something may be brieflY 
indicated of its other aspects and inten- 
tions. 

The River Congo itself is some three thou- 
sand miles in length, and it drains an area 
which may be divided as follows : Between 
the sea and the lower end of Stanley Pool 
the area of the Congo region is estimated to 
measure thirty-three thousand square miles, 
and tocontain aboutthree hundred thousand 
persons, ruled by some three hundred 
chiefs, Between Stanley Pool and Stanley 
Falls the superficial area drained by the 
Congo and its numerous great tributaries 
is estimated at about one million and 
ninety thousand square miles, with navig- 
able river-courses of some six thousand 
miles, The wealth of equatorial Africa is 
believed by Mr. Stanley to lie in this 
section, which he estimates to support a 
population of over forty-three millions of 
people. Beyond this section, again, there 
is the district of the Webb-Lualaba rivers, 
included between twenty-eight degrees 
north latitude and twelve degrees thirty 
minutes south latitude, and between twenty- 
five degrees twenty minutes east longitude 
and thirty degrees east longitude. It is 
estimated to cover two hundred and forty- 
six thousand square miles, and to contain 
a population of nearly five millions. 
Beyond that, again, are the Bangweolo and 
Tanganika districts, estimated to contain 
forty-six thousand and ninety-three thousand 
square miles, and four hundred and sixty 
thousand and two million three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand of population 
respectively. 

This gives a total in the whole Congo 
Basin of over oneand ahalf millions of square 
miles, and nearly fifty-two millions of in- 
habitants. The French claim a territory 
covering sixty-two thousand four hundred 
square miles; the Portuguese, one covering 
thirty thousand seven hundred square miles ; 
and there are three hundred and forty-nine 
thousand seven hundred square miles un- 
claimed. The Congo Free State will extend 
over about one million and sixty-five thou- 
sand square miles, estimated to contain 
forty-two million six hundred and eight 
thousand inhabitants, 

What are the products, actual and 
possible, of that vast area? Palm-oil, india- 
rubber, two or three kinds of gum, ground 
nuts, castor-oil beans, orchilla weed, fibres 
of several kinds, in some places a little 
coffee, buffalo, lion, leopard, and other 
skins, feathers, ivory, bees-wax, and a few 
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other small items. There are believed to 
be minerals—iron and copper at any rate 
—and it is thought that rice, maize, wheat, 
and sugar can be cultivated with advantage 
in many places. 

When we consider the distance from 
European markets, however, it is obvious 
that it is only the most costly and the 
least bulky products which can be made 
available for that vast trade of which Mr. 
Stanley dreams. He dazzled the Man- 
chester men with calculations of the incon- 
ceivable number of millions of yards of 
cotton cloth, which would be needed to give 
each male African a clean shirt, and each 
lady African a Sunday frock. The calcula- 
tion might be extended beyond limits if we 
add a clean shirt and a frock for each day of 
the week, not to mention coats and trousers ; 
petticoats, and other female garmenture ; 
sheets, tablecloths, stockings, and so forth. 
But it is possible to go too fast. In the 
first place we are not by any means sure 
that the Africans want these things at all, 
or that more than a very few of them 
require them in very small quantities, And 
then we have to remember that a cardinal 
law in economics is that a man who would 
be a buyer must also be a seller. The 
export trade of the Congo can _ be 
developed, Mr. Stanley thinks, to the 
amount of fifty millions sterling annually 
in West African produce—that is to say, 
palm-oil, ivory, and so forth, But does 
the civilised world want fifty millions’ 
worth more of such produce than it is 
already obtaining, and the obtaining of 
which of late years, if all tales be true, has 
not been a very profitable branch of trade ? 
We must honestly confess to having very 
strong doubts as to the elasticity of trade, 
export and import, on which Mr. Stanley 
grows so eloquent. 

In any case, in attempting to forecast 
the possible expansion of Africa, we must 
not seek to draw any inferences from 
experience in India, in America, or in 
Australia. The countries and the peoples 
are alike widely different from each other, 
and do not allow of any theory of pro- 
babilities being founded on a comparison. 

But, while making these fair and reason- 
able criticisms, we gladly accord to Mr. 
Stanley all the credit that is due to him 
for the great and noble work which he has 
so far done. The future none can foresee, 
and the probable permanency or otherwise 
of a Free State, constituted as that of the 


Congo has been, we will not discuss, One 
result, at any rate, is certain. Central 





Africa will now be opened up to European 
and civilising influences, and the slave-trade 
will be abolished ; and towards that result 
Mr. Stanley has done much, and, we are 
confident, will do still more. 
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Wuo has not come across them? Who 
cannot, putting himself for a moment in 


| their place, picture their position, feel the 


bitterness of their lot, and make allowance 
for the hardening influences which have 
gradually made them what they are—reck- 
less, defiant, their hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them? 

And yet Ishmael was once a happy child 
playing about Abraham’s tent-door, beloved 
by the old patriarch, who saw in the 
bold, handsome, wayward boy those 
characteristics which would make or mar 
his future life; the light of Hagar’s eyes, 
who lavished her love on him all the more 
ostentatiously, perhaps, because it was her 
only way of revenging the slights and 
insults of her jealous mistress ; the joy and 
delight of the numerous servants, slaves, 
and hangers-on of an Oriental household ; 
living the gay, half-savage, half-luxurious 
life of childhood on an Eastern plain, And 
yet he was thrust out to die in the wilder- 
ness, or, saved by a miracle, to be flouted, 
despised, trodden on—to become, indeed, in 
time the chieftain of a warlike tribe, but 
to keep his hard-won position in life by 
sheer strength of arm, of sword, of tongue. 
To mistrust every friend, and front every 
foe; to know nor love, nor close companion- 
ship, nor friendship; never to smile but 
with a cynical lip, never to laugh save at 
the misfortune of another, or with bitter- 
ness at his own fate; to go armed at all 
points, physically and mentally ; never to 
lay aside the coat of mail, the wearing 
of which often galled him ; to live reversing 
the Biblical expression, “ of the world yet 
not init”; to be misrepresented, misunder- 
stood, misnamed, and to die an outlaw— 
such was Ishmael’s doom, a sad enough 
“weird to dree”! 

And though there are Ishmaels in plenty 
in our day scattered over the world, in 
busy towns or in smiling country villages, 
we give our sympathy to the man dead 
and gone centuries ago, we give our scorn 
or our scautiest compassion to the living. 
They are dwelling around us, in our midst, 
at our doors. They are such as ourselves ; 
they have done nothing for which to 
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condemn them; their lives are blameless, 
honest, virtuous; but s 1l we ignore their 
existence—“ we cannot visit them; their 
father or brother was so- and-so, you know” ; 
some old dead-and-gone scandal being 
raked up, bandied about, gloated over. 

No crime has been committed ; it is only 
a question of one of those vices which 
murder a family’s peace, and home, and 
comfort, and which the world forgives 
and forgets less readily thana crime. The 
father may have been what is commonly 
called “ his own worst enemy”, and under 
the devilish in fluence of that most common 
of all sins has dragged himself and his 
family down tocomparative poverty, with 
all its attend ant ugly accompaniments. But 
is this man’s burden of sin to be bound 
with rugged cords to the sensitive shoulders 
of his pure young children for ever? Are 
they, the innocent, to suffer with and for 
the guilty ? 

They have come down in the world, and 
with the natural wish to hide the implied 
disgrace they have changed their abode. 
In a new atmosphere, which hope charges 
with a double share of brightness, they look 
forward to a fresh life, to new friends, and 
to the gradual retrievement of that position 
from which the fault of one has ousted them. 
They will not leave the black sheep, be 
he father, or mother, or brother, or sister, 
behind them; nature, home, association, 
the hope of amelioration, anaunting memory 
of happier times, all forbid them to cast 
him off. And this virtue, commendable 
though it be, is “the very lever used to 
compass their destruction. Some _half- 
word whispered about, some rank story 
floating in the air, a shrug, a raised eyebrow, 
and the ostracism is complete. They are 
interlopers coming where they are not 
wanted, pariahs infecting the air to be 
shunned and spit upon—let us make them 
feel it! And the thing is so easily done. 
When they walk abroad, after waiting 
for the neighbourly visits which. are never 
paid, there are nudgings and whisper- 
ings, and eyes quickly averted, and 
disparaging remarks nearly audible. At 
church and in public places there is a 
mute but unmistakeable “Stand aside, for 
I am holier than thou” visible in the sweep 
of skirts as they pass by. The young 
innocence and wonder in the eyes of the 
new comers is translated into boldness and 
impudence; they are pushed aside and 
ignored in public gatherings where, perforce, 
they must be met. One or two people, less 
exclusive or more curious than the others, 





make a tardy advance, and find in the 
personalities and characteristics of the 
new family a grand after-theme for gossip, 
which makes their otherwise reprehensible 
conduct in breaking away from their leaders 
the more easily condoned. Their line is, 
perhaps, the more cruel in the end, for it 
is better to be altogether ignored than to 
be taken up and then quietly dropped 
again. . 

Does this family wish to join in any 
charitable work? They are made to see 
that their conjunction has damaged the 
cause ; a broad stare or an ominous pause 
follows their mildest suggestion ; nay, even 
in their visits among the poor, they find the 
effects of a malign influence undermining 
every hope they had built, and sapping the 
very life-blood of their existence. ; 

Do those people—upright, Christian, 
virtuous, humane, as, doubtless, they think 
themselves—ever stop to ask what they are 
doing ? 

Do they know that they are slowly 
killing fresh young lives, filling them with 
the ‘slow-consuming pain of murdered 
faith which cannot live again”; that they 
are withering up the fair promise of future 
years; that in hearts, where only purity, 
and enthusiasm for goodness, and trust in 
humanity and humanity’s worth should 
grow and flourish, they are planting the 
fatal and fast-growing seeds of suspicion, 
of envy, and hate ? 

Instead of the waters of love there is a 
very Marah of bitterness pouring into the 
young souls; the full, free graces, which 
ought to have blossomed out into the 
maturity of happy homes of their own in 
the future, are thwarted and twisted into 
hatred of their kind, and jealousy of lives 
whose fullness is denied to theirs. The 
harm is not a passive harm; it is an 
active, deepening, widening influence for 
evil, corroding even the home-truth and 
love, turning each passing hour into a keen 
misery—the misery of fancying slights, 
watching for insults, and brooding over 
possible revenge. 

And more: the very loyal belief that their 
prodigal might be reclaimed, is merged 
through the world’s unkindness into the 
absorbing bitterness of knowing that it is 
to him they owe their present punishment 
and future loneliness. So that even the 
fount of their goodness is poisoned by the 
coldness and cruelty of those who might 
have saved them. 

That divine compassion for erring ones, 
woven unconsciously from their own ex- 
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perience, is fast waning in the nearer 
bitterness of their felt isolation, 


For the strength departed from them as the pity in 
them died, 

And in an unloved loneliness they nursed un- 
hallowed pride. 


These young sufferers of either sex, 
confident in their beauty, their courage, 
their defiance of destiny, and full of 
that pathetic trust that the future 
must hold a prize for them, have changed 
into the Ishmaels of society, haughty 
lines of scorn and contempt marring 
the beauty of their brows. Their 
courage is that of the stag at bay, or the 
hunted beast waiting to spring on its pur- 
suer ; their childish defiance of destiny is 
now the very yoke which galls them ; their 
trust that of one betrayed, whose fall, 
from the very loftiness of his flight, is all 
the greater. They 


Have learnt at length how deep and stern a blow 
Man’s hands can strike, and yet no pity show. 


Have they not been sufficiently punished 
in their own persons and homes, that out- 
siders must lay an additional burden upon 
them ? Have they not already suffered the 
sin and the sinner almost beyond their 
endurance ? 

Therearesome amongst these Ishmaelites 
who can live alone; who are indifferent to 
the world’s opinion ; who go on their own 
way, unloved and unloving, living in a world 
of thought, immersed in books or study. 
But they are the exception. The more 
sensitive beings droop and die; the rest live 
on waging their unnatural warfare, giving 


Scorn for scorn, 
And hate for hate, 


stifling the heart’s human cry for sympathy, 
and beating bruised wings against their 
cage. Surely society, which condones so 
much, might pause and give a thought, a 
kind Jook, a word to those children of the 
wilderness. It only needs the kind word, 
the hand-clasp, to break through: the case 
quickly hardening over their natures ; let 
them have them before it is too late. 





IN THE WINTER TWILIGHT. 


Wuiat shall I fashion into rhyme to-night ? 
The lagging fancy fails to heed my call ; 

The faces that I love upon the wall 

Look on me blankly in the fitful light. 

Inside, the flames about the oak-logs leap, 
Making fantastic shadows in the room ; 
Outside, the soft, autummal, dripping gloom 
Over the fading flowers begins to creep. 

The low wind sobs among the yellowing leaves, 
That slowly drift to settle on the grass ; 

And, stirring all the ivy as they pass, 

The busy martens nestle ‘neath the eaves. 

On hearth and heart—on earth, and sea, and sky, 
The year is saddening for its last “‘ good-bye”. 





SOME TALK ABOUT BURGLARS.* 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 


THE evenings are short and becoming 
rather drear, and it seems to be a con- 
genial time to have a little terrifying 
talk about burglars. Ido not altogether 
adopt the words of the Fat Boy as my 
motto, “I wants to make your flesh creep,” 
but while anxious to contemplate the sub- 
ject from a social science and political 
economy point of view, it is impossible to 
avoid debates that involve “the grotesque 
in things horrible”. 

Of course there are burglars and 
burglars. The great majority of offences 
of this kind exhibit a monotony of 
stealthy, cowardly, and petty crimes. But 
in a number of cases burglary ranks next 
in crime to murder, and burglary and 
murder have frequently been found in 
ugliest combination. When burglary and 
murder were both punished with death, 
the burglar did not make much ado about 
adding murder to burglary. It would 
come to the same thing in the long run. 
The abolition of the death-penalty, instead 
of inciting to crime, seemed for a long 
time to result in a sensible decrease of 
violence in cases of this nature. Of late 
years, however, violence has threatened to 
become rampant once more. The burglar 
has not hesitated to resort to firearms, 
especially to avoid apprehension at the 
hands of the police. The robber dreads 
the loss of liberty as much as the loss of 
life. 

According to Sir E. Y. W. Henderson’s 
report on the police in the metropolis 
in the year 1884, there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of burglaries, which: 
amounted to three hundred and eighty- 
seven, while housebreakings were over a 
thousand, It is worth mentioning that 
precisely one half of the cases of burglary 
and housebreaking were effected through 
doors and windows left open or insecure, 
while one thousand one hundred and fifty- 
seven houses with no persons in charge 
were entered and robbed. Most cases of 
burglary, however, were only technically 
burglaries, and had little in common with 
the terrible aspects of these crimes. As 
for the serious cases, it seems only fair 
that the police should have the use of fire- 
arms, to contend on equal terms with those 
who assail our goods and persons. The 
writer may mention that for the purposes 





* ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, New Series, Vol. 35, 
p. 246, ‘“‘ Personal Relations with Burglars.” 
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of his article he has obtained considerable 
assistance from prison authorities, so that 
he has obtained an acquaintance at sight 
with many of his burglarious fellow-crea- 
tures, and has also not only investigated 
official records, but has received much 
authentic private information. 

Sometimes a great wave of crime 
passes over the land. This was the case 
about the year 1850, when there was 
a general epidemic of burglaries, For 
some time the Annual Register devoted a 
special paragraph in its index to burglaries, 
an unpleasant feature which has now 
happily disappeared. It began with a 
burglary and murder at Frimley, where 
one Mr. Hollest, an elderly clergyman, was 
cruelly killed. He was awakened in the 
night and saw two figures, with their faces 
covered with crape, standing at the bottom 
of the bed. He at first thought it was his 
two sons indulging in a practical joke, and 
he rebuked them for their untimely and 
unreasonable conduct. He was soon un- 
deceived, and while he was offering a gallant 
resistance he was wounded by one of the 
burglars. It is remarkable that in the ex- 
citement of the time, and for some hours 
afterwards, he did not even feel the wound. 
But when the surgeon came to examine it, 
he perceived that it must soon prove fatal. 
Two men were executed for the crime. 
One man, who was accepted as approver, 
was a man who had been the loudest 
in proclaiming his innocence before the 
magistrates, and the most skilful in cross- 
examining the witnesses. The effect of his 
evidence was to implicate other men, in- 
cluding one who had been acquitted of the 
Frimley murder, in other burglaries, and 
broke up a gang which had been the terror 
of Surrey and Sussex. 

One or two of the burglaries of that 
time were not wanting in humorous inci- 
dents. On one occasion, a country house 
was broken into one pleasant evening. <A 
servant ran into the vicarage, at some 
little distance, and told the vicar what the 
wicked thieves were doing. The vicar— 
good, simple soul—at once set off to set 
things to rights by the exercise of his 
pastoral authority. He had no one with 
him, and did not even possess a weapon. 
A curious sight saluted the reverend gentle- 
man when he entered the old kitchen. 
There were three or four servants, who 
were all sitting down, with their arms 
folded, all looking towards the wall, like 
so many naughty children. In the room 
itself were the terrible burglars, engaged 





in their work of spoliation. They at once 
set upon the worthy clergyman, and robbed 
him of every penny he had about him. He 
begged hard that he might be permitted 
to keep his old family watch, and the 
point was graciously conceded to him. 
Then he was told to turn his face towards 
the wall, and was assured that he would 
be murdered if he turned his head, or took 
any notice of the burglars and their pro- 
ceedings. By-and-by a step was heard 
outside, and a jolly miller, who lived not 
far off, dropped in to have a neighbourly 
chat with the Squire. The miller was 
promptly seized, completely spoliated, and 
put with his face to the wall. The house 
having been thoroughly “ requisitioned ” 
by the bandits, they decamped, but 
their turn came round in time, and 
they were apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed. They received only a moderate 
term of transportation for their sentence, 
the Judge, no doubt, taking into conside- 
ration that they had given back the clergy- 
man his watch, and had not offered any 
violence to the persons whom they had 
robbed. 

A burglar named Hacket exhibited 
abilities that were worthy of Mr. John 
Sheppard. He had been arrested on sus- 
picion of participation in a very daring 
burglary, and also for an assault on a 
policeman named Storey. He was locked 
up in one of the cells of the Marlborough 
Police Court, secured by one of Chubb’s 
patent locks and two outside bolts. When 
the gaoler went to the cells to take the 
man before the sitting magistrate at eleven 
in the morning, the bird was flown. On 
the Derby Day that year, the policeman 
Storey saw him in a chaise-cart going over 
London Bridge. After long pursuit and 
a dreadful fight, he was captured, and 
received a sentence of fifteen years’ trans- 
portation at the Old Bailey. At Newgate 
he made another attempt to escape, but his 
plan was discovered. He was then conveyed 
to the Model Prison at Pentonville, where 
he was detected cutting through the bars 
of his prison. Extra precautions were 
taken in the case of such a noted prisoner. 
They proved to be in vain. On Sunday 
evening Hacket went to Divine service in 
the prison chapel. He had managed to 
conceal about him the sheets and rope 
of his bed, the spring of the cell-door 
fashioned into a “jemmy”, and a metal 
weight. As soon as he entered his com- 
partment of the chapel—which seems not to 
have been overlooked by any of the prison- 
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warders, as ought to have been the case— 
he forced up the flooring, got under the 
gallery, broke his way through a zinc 
ventilator, and gained a small closet. He 
then got through a window, over a 
parapet wall, along which he walked until 
he climbed the roof of the governor’s house, 
six feet above the wall. He then got rid 
of his convict clothing—always the surest 
means of detection—except shirt and 
trousers, and succeeded in sliding down a 
gable-end wall into the street. The follow- 
ing evening he sent the following letter to 
the governor of the gaol: 

“George Hacket presents his compli- 
ments to the governor of the Model Prison, 
Pentonville, and begs to apprise him of 
his happy escape from the gaol. He is 
in excellent spirits, and can assure the 
governor that it would be useless for his 
men to pursue him ; that he is quite safe, 
and ina few days intends to proceed to the 
Continent that he may recruit his health.” 

The burglar does not always succeed in 
effecting his nefarious purpose, nor come 
off successful in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
As Cicero puts it in his speech for Milo, the 
traveller is not always killed by the robber, 
but sometimes the robber is killed by the 
traveller. When an attempt was made to 
enter Mr. Holford’s house in the Regent’s 
Park, his servants, after a long conflict, beat 
the burglars off. A farmer in Hereford- 
shire, having his house attacked by a gang, 
his servants formed akind of barricade on the 
staircase, and firing went on for above an 
hour before the assailants retreated. I have 
heard of cases in which burglars have been 
found drunk in the pantry, and of one 
instance in which laudanum has been 
cunningly mingled with their stolen drink. 
Moreover, in their encounters with the 
police, when they have been aroused to 
fury by the thought that their liberty 
was at stake, they generally come off the 
worse. In Oliver Twist, when Bill Sikes 
and his confederate attempt a burglary at 
Chertsey on Mrs, Maylie’s house, they fly 
across the fields in the dusky dawn, when 
pursued by timid serving men whom 
they could easily overpower. And the 
incident is true to nature, Your burglar 
is a cowardly cur as a rule. If he sees a 
light ; or hears a door slam, or a dog bark, or 
a bell ring; he generally decamps forthwith. 

I have been glancing at a number of 
cases in the official records of crime—by 
which I mean the Newgate Calendar—not 
the moderate, concise volume in which the 
great achievements of the great heroes are 





recorded, but those which are published 
periodically from the notes of evidence 
taken by the shorthand writers. There is 
a sad vulgarity and monotony about the 
rank and file of the profession, They 
“burgle” very timorously, steal very mode- 
rate amounts, and invariably get convicted 
and sentenced very heavily. I remember 
the case of two young lads, who were only 
fifteen, and burglariously stole a pair of boots, 
and were convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. That was the penalty when a 
prisoner stole property burglariously after 
certain hours in a dwelling-house. Turning 
over the pages of this curious publication, 
I noticed a case, the only one of the sort 
which I have observed, in which a woman 
was indicted and convicted of burglary. 
She certainly stole, and stole in a most 
burglarious manner, several sovereigns and 
several bank-notes ; and yet the jury, in the 
teeth of all the facts, found by their 
verdict that, though she had stolen, she | 
had not stolen burglariously, nor above 
the value of thirty-nine shillings. The | 
effect of this was to substitute a term 
of seven years’ transportation for the | 
death penalty. It was a pious fraud on 
the part of an amiable jury to save a 
woman from execution. 

The suffering of the extreme penalty 
was simply a matter of lottery. It was a 
lottery whether a jury would convict of a 
capital offence or on some minor charge. 
It was a lottery whether the Judge 
would order a respite or an execution. 
The more merciful principles—first pro- 
mulgated by Beccaria, and then the exer- 
tions of the philanthropists and the 
practical co-operation of Sir Robert Peel— 
have now done away with all death sen- 
tences except for murder itself. The legis- 
lation on the subject did not pass without 
considerable opposition from Bishops and 
Judges. When one reflects on the amount 
of judicial murder that has been perpetrated 
in this country, numberless small offences 
being punished in this manner, one is by 
no means sure that the balance of guilt 
is on the side of the burglars. 

It must, however, be said that, although 
actual murder was greatly diminished, still 
some increase of violence was frequently 
associated with this crime, which has 
always given it a character for peculiar 
horror and brutality. Burglars at the 
present time are not like Mr. Richard 
Turpin, who is said to have put an old 
lady on the top of her own kitchen-fire, 
that she might disclose the whereabouts of 
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her savings. But the burglar, in a 
vast number of cases, has been accus- 
tomed to emphasise his demand for 
money by administering a cruel blow with 
a bludgeon. He also went through the 
formula of demanding “ Your money or 
your life’. Indeed, it seemed almost to 
belong to the etiquette of the profession 
that some form of terror and violence 
should be exhibited. This made some of 
our Judges regret that burglary with 
violence should not be punished with death, 
and even now should not be rewarded 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails The humanity 
of our legislators is averse to the use of 
the cat, but to the cat the violent house- 
breaker not infrequently comes. Flogging 
on the triangle is still maintained as an 
integral part of our prison discipline. The 
Officials say that there would not be a 
days safety for their lives without it. All 
the ordinary modes of punishment are 
exhausted, and if a convict commits a 
murderous assault upon a warder, no other 
punishment but flogging remains. There 
are more crimes of violence committed 
upon prison authorities than the autho- 
rities themselves like to speak of. The 
governor of a convict prison has told 
me that in the course of a_ twelve- 
month he had detected no fewer than 
six attempts to murder him. The burglar 
who has committed assaults upon the 
helpless cannot restrain the habit of assault, 
even in the case of those who are able to 
avenge themselves. So he ultimately comes 
to the flogging-post. 

Several books have been published by con- 
victs themselves, who have spoken pretty 
freely about the burglars or “ cracksmen ”. 
One of these writers on convict-life speaks 
of a burglar who worked with him at Dart- 
moor in the same shop, and whowas serving 
his third or fourth sentence. This man had 
never done a day’s work in his life, and 
intends never todoso. He had committed 
a burglary in a lonely house in the dead of 
night, and his only regret was that he had 
not murdered outright the poor old man 
who lived there, that there might be no 
evidence to convict him. This burglar 
was about sixty years of age, and had made 
all his arrangements to commit a burglary 
on the house of a gentleman near Cam- 
bridge, as soon as Christmas should bring 
his discharge. He had obtained all the 
necessary information from a convict who 
had recently arrived at Dartmoor, and 
whose arrest had prevented him from 
carrying out the iniquitous design himself. 





The same book mentions the case of 
another venerable burglar, of the name 
of Shrimpton. He was the hero of a 
hundred successful burglaries, and was 
never convicted till he was nearly sixty 
years of age. ‘‘He had reduced lock- 
picking and safe-breaking to a science, and 
had, out of the proceeds of his villainy, 
provided for his family a comfortable home. 
He resided at Brixton, and I have reason 
to believe that his family were well edu- 
cated, well clothed and fed.” In remarkable 
contrast to such men are those who are 
never able to keep out of prison for many 
days together, and who spend nearly the 
whole of their natural lives as Her 
Majesty’s guests. The prison authorities 
part with them under a sure impression 
that they will shortly meet again. The 
impression is verified. Crime and con- 
viction swiftly follow, and in an incredibly 
short time they are welcomed back to their 
former quarters, generally for a more 
expanded term of penal servitude. 

Indeed, criminals glide back to their 
old haunts and their old companions 
with a fatal facility. There may seem 
the fairest hopes of reformation, but at 
the first fire of temptation the frost-work 
of new habits melts away at once. There 
is a story that a man bought one day, at 
an old curiosity shop at Rome, a ring with 
a secret spring, in which poison had been 
embedded ever since the days of the 
Borgias, and the ancient venom had still 
sufficient strength to poison him. There 
is the story of a girl of Indian blood, who 
was thought to be fully reclaimed to 
civilisation ; when some offence had been 
given her by her mistress, she tore up her 
clothes, squatted on the ground, and 
howled. Keen insight into human nature 
is exhibited by Victor Hugo when he 
makes Jean Valjean, even after the forgive- 
ness and generosity of the good Bishop, rob 
the little Savoyard of his two-franc piece. 
It was the temporary assertion of the 
tyranny of depraved habits. ‘ Now here 
is a remarkable case for you,” said a great 
prison authority to me one day. “I knew 
a man who lay under sentence of punish- 
ment of death. It was either for murder 
or for burglary, for the sentence was passed 
a little while before the death penalty 
for burglary was abolished. If for murder 
it must have been with extenuating circum- 
stances, for the extreme sentence was com- 
muted into transportation for life. He 
went out to Western Australia, and there 
behaved so well that he departed for 
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another part of Australia with a free 
pardon. He came to one of the great 
Australian towns and became a constable, 
and by degrees chief constable. Then he 
thought he would come over to London for 
atime. He did so, and had not been in 
London many weeks before he met with 
some of his old pals in the Strand, got 
mixed up in some of their evil ways, and 
sent back again to Australia as a convict. 
I can tell you, sir, we see some very queer 
things, we who are connected with the 
convict system. In this very room where 
we are, there were two men talking one 
morning. The one was the old Marquis of 
Westminster, and the other was a released 
convict. The marquis didn’t know it was 
a convict, and the convict did not know it 
was the Marquis. 

“‘*T think the convicts have not so 
much to complain of, and enjoy an ex- 
tremely healthy air at Portland,’ said the 
Marquis. 

“¢*T agree with you, sir,’ said the convict, 
‘for I happen to have spent a good deal of 
time there myself.’ 

“ And talking of people going back to 
their evil ways, sir, what do you think of 
such a case as this? There wasan Oxford 
man, who had been to a great school too, 
and knew some of the best people in 
the land. He had a quantity of money, 
and ran through it all until he was a 
beggar. Drink was this man’s ruin. It is 
very seldom that you find a man get over 
the evil habit of drink. He committed 
some crime or other, got a heavy sentence, 
and served his time. One day a Duke said 
to an Archbishop: ‘Come with me for a few 
minutes, and I will show you an old school- 
fellow of ours.’ 

**So the Duke took the Archbishop into 
the street, and went up to a crossing- 
sweeper, and that was the old schoolfellow. 
Well, they got him something to do aboutthe 
House or, it might be, in some public office. 
His story got abroad, and he was often 
tipped a sovereign by some swell or other. 
They meant to be kind, but it was about 
the worst thing they could do. Of course 
it went in drink, and when he was in drink 
he was tempted into evil ways once more. 
So he lost his place, and was tried at the 
Old Bailey, and got a long sentence. When 
he was released, his old and great friends 
did not forget him. They made him very 
comfortable and sent him out to America, 
We heard of him in America, and then he 
was in prison. We have never been able 
to trace him after that.” 





COUNT PAOLO’S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XVII 


MAsorn CLARIGE looked after them 
with angry, incredulous eyes. Despite his 
languid manners he was intensely proud 
of his name and race, and he had 
been disposed to feel—though it was 
no business of his—much disgusted when 
he heard of the proposed marriage of 
the head of his family to the penniless 
cousin of a Barlaston manufacturer. That 
Noel, who could have married any girl ; 
who could have picked his wife from the 
fairest and most patrician women in the 
land ; should stoop to play the part of 
King Cophetua and raise a beggar-maid 
to share his throne, seemed to the Major a 
piece of idiotic folly. He had sneered 
and shrugged his shoulders, and had even 
remonstrated with Sir Noel concerning it, 
and had been first laughed at, and then told 
to mind his own business, by his nephew. 
He had been very unwilling to accept Lady 
Sara’s invitation. He knew that if he 
went to the Hall an introduction to the 
Monteiths was inevitable, and he was, if 
possible, anxious to postpone any acquain- 
tance with Noel’s future wife until the 
marriage was an accomplished fact, against 
which it would be useless to rebel. 

But he was very glad now that he had 
allowed himself to be persuaded into 
accepting Lady Sara’s invitation ; that he 
had come in time—so he told himself 
sternly—to save his nephew from shame, 
his honoured name from disgrace. 

For he felt fully persuaded in his own 
mind that the girl whom he had last seen in 
M. Ruskoi’s house, and of whom monsieur 
had hinted such shameful things, and 
Angela Monteith, his nephew’s betrothed 
wife, were one and the same person. The 
likeness was far too strong to be a chance 
resemblance—the rings on her finger, her 
sudden pallor and confusion, the appealing 
look which she cast at him, all were 
sufficient proof, in his eyes, that his sus- 
picions were correct. He had only seen 
her once, but her face was too beautiful to 
be easily forgotten. 

He had joked M. Ruskoi about his. 
charming governess, and had expressed a 
desire to see her again, and had been told, 
with many expressions of regret from 
monsieur, that madame’s jealousy had been 
at last aroused, and that the pretty gover- 
ness had been sent away in disgrace during 
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his absence. He heard the story more than 
once, and, judging from what he had seen, 
thought it was probably true. He had 
scarcely given the matter another thought 
until now ; but now it and the scene in the 
schoolroom returned to him with vivid 
distinctness. There was a mystery some- 
where—it would be his task to unravel it, 
and to save Noel from the disgrace which an 
alliance with the false, fair-faced adven- 
turess would bring upon his name. 

Very grey and grim the stern Major 
looked, as he stood by Nancie’s side at the 
window, and watched eagerly the two 
figures pacing up and down at the farther 
end of the terrace. 

What was she saying to Noel? he 
wondered. Was she telling him some 
lying story—making her own case good 
before he had a chance to speak? 
Noel was so weak where women were 
concerned, the Major thought, with a 
sneering smile crossing his face, 

He left the window by-and-by, and step- 
ping through the conservatory advanced 
along the terrace towards the lovers. Noel 
saw him coming, but Angela’s head was 
turned away, and she did not notice him 
until he was close by her side. Then she 
started, flushed, and paled, and looked at 
him with a fierce defiance in her eyes. He 
returned her gaze steadily. 

‘Can you spare me a few minutes, 
Miss Monteith?” he said coldly. “I have 
a few words to say to you before I go.” 

Angelahesitated. Shetrembled violently, 
but she did not answer, and Noel in sur- 
prise looked from one to the other. 

‘What can you possibly have to say to 
Miss Monteith that I may not hear?” he 
said haughtily. 

Noel knew that from the first his en- 
gagement had met with his uncle’s strong 
disapproval, and the thought crossed his 
mind that some wild notion of preventing 
the marriage by appealing to Angela’s 
pride might possibly have occurred to the 
Major, and occasioned this request for an 
interview. 

Major Clarige pulled his moustache, and 
laughed cynically. 

*T have no objection, my dear fellow, 
to your presence if Miss Monteith does not 
make any. There is a little mystery sur- 
rounding this young lady, which for your 
sake I should be glad to solve.” 

“ Mystery! What nonsense !” 

But Noel’s face changed, and his voice 
grew troubled as he looked down at 
Angela. Even in the twilight he could see 





how pale and haggard her face had grown 
—what a strange, despairing look had come 
into her beautiful eyes. 

« Angela, what does he mean?” he cried. 

“ How can I tell?” 

Angela’s voice grew cold and defiant. 
She drew up her head and faced the two 
men proudly. She had moved a little 
space from Sir Noel’s side; her hands 
were clasped, and hung down loosely 
before her ; her white gown trailed on the 
green turf. She stood before them a tall, 
stately figure, waiting in perfect silence 
for her accuser to speak. Even the Major, 
prejudiced as he was, felt the charm of her 
beauty stealing over him, and his heart 
softened as he looked at her. He hesi- 
tated, and Noel turned to him impatiently. 

“If there is any mystery pray let us 
solve it at once,” he said coldly. ‘“ Angela, 
my dearest, you are cold ; let me bring you 
a shawl,” 

“No, I am not cold. Please wait till 
you hear what he has to say,” she said, and 
she fixed her bright eyes intently on the 
Major’s face. 

He frowned and pulled his moustache. 

“This is the mystery, Noel. <A few 
weeks ago, I saw this lady,” and he looked 
at Angela, “in St. Petersburg. She was 
then governess in the house of a M. Ruskoi. 
We—he and I with many others—dined 
one evening at the English Ambassador’s. 
We left early, for a ball followed the 
dinner, which neither of us cared to attend, 
and Ruskoi invited me to accompany him 
to his home, and offered as an inducement 
to introduce me to the loveliest woman in 
St. Petersburg.” 

«She is a compatriot of yours, my friend, 
and she was prudish, like all the English, 
outwardly, when she first came to us; but 
I flatter myself,’ and he laughed and looked 
unutterable things, ‘that I have taught 
her wisdom.’ 

* Well, I was curious, and I consented, 
and we went to Ruskoi’s house. It was 
late—nearly midnight ; all was very quiet, 
we saw no servants, heard no sound of any, 
as we went up the great marble staircase 
and along acorridor to the rooms set apart, 
so Ruskoi informed me, for the use of the 
governess, till we reached a door which he 
opened without the ceremony of knocking. 
We entered, and I saw there, either, 
and he bowed and smiled sarcastically, 
‘Miss Monteith or Miss Monteith’s double. 
She had not expected two visitors, and she 
was alarmed and disconcerted by our 
entrance, and, indeed,” and he elevated his 
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brows, ‘‘ Ruskoi was scarcely in a fit state to 
appear in the society of ladies. He assured 
his fair governess that madame was safely 
out of the way, and asked for some music, 
and altogether gave me the impression that 
his visits to the schoolroom were of very 
frequent occurrence. Now, Miss Monteith,” 
and the Major looked steadily at Angela, 
“is not all that I have said true? Have I 
exaggerated at all?” 

Still no answer—still with that curious 
brightness in her eyes, that defiant flush 
on her face, Angela faced her accuser ; 
only the clasp of her hands tightened, and 
she cast one swift glance at the ring on her 
finger—that ring which, though she did not 
know it, had forged so strong a link in the 
chain of evidence against her. Ah, now, 
indeed, was her loyalty to Paolo to be 
really tested! Her whole heart rose up in 
rebellion against the silence which that 
loyalty enforced. Love bade her speak; 
honour compelled her to be silent. Which 
was the stronger voice? To which would 
she listen ? Was this the moment of which 
Paolo had warned her, when the woman’s 
love would protest against the girl’s pro- 
mise, when silence was but another word 
for dishonour, and speech meant greater 
dishonour still? She gave a long shudder- 
ing sigh—once it seemed as if she were 
about to speak, but she checked herself. 
Until Noel bade her, she would be silent. 
Who was this stranger that she should 
stoop to justify herself to him? She closed 
her lips in resolute silence, while Noel 
looked eagerly, first at the Major, and then 
at her pale face. 

“Tam curious to know how this concerns 
us,” he said at last in an irritated, impatient 
voice ; “‘or what interest the story of the 
Russian libertine’s intrigues—it is scarcely 
a suitable story, I think, to tell in a lady’s 
presence—can have for us?” 

“Perhaps Miss Monteith can answer 
that question best,” Major Clarige said 

ravely. 

Noel turned impatiently to Angela. 

“What does he mean, Angel? Why do 
you not speak? Why do you not say at 
once that he has made somegreat mistake— 
been deceived by some strange resemblance 
—that you were never in St. Petersburg in 
your life?” 

“ Are you sure of that, Noel?” and the 
Major looked sternly at Angela. 

“Of course Iam sure! AmI not right, 
Angela?” but Noel’s voice grew less con- 
fident, and was full of trembling eagerness, 

Angela coloured vividly. She could not 





speak, and her eyes drooped beneath 
Noel’s intense gaze. The Major smiled 
triumphantly. 

“T knew it,” he said; “see, she dares 
not deny it; she was there. Why, I 
remember the day, the hour, the dress she 
wore, the rings on her hand. Everything 
connected with the incident is as vivid to 
my mind as if it had happened yesterday. 
Let her look me in the face and deny it if 
she dare,” 

“ Angela, speak!” and Sir Noel waught 
her hand passionately. ‘Tell me—is 
what he says true? Were you really 
there ?” 

“ Yes ”—Angela raised her head, and 
regarded him gravely—“ it is truae—I was 
there.” 

‘But you can explain your presence ; it 
was known, if not to me, to Nancie—to 
Mrs. Monteith,” Noel urged quickly, and 
with a terrible anxiety in his voice. 

‘“‘ No; neither Nancie, nor Mrs, Monteith, 
nor anyone at home knew anything of it.” 
Angela spoke very slowly, and in a faint, 
depressed voice, ‘They thought I was in 
Paris all the time.” 

“ And you were in St. Petersburg—in the 
Russian’s house! But for what purpose ? 
What on earth were you doing there un- 
known to all your friends—to me, who have 
the best right to be informed of your 
actions t” Noel went on. He dropped her 
hand, and looked at her with a stern, 
questioning face, where suspicion, and love, 
and incredulity were strangely mingled. 
“T must really request a full explanation, 
Angela,” 

“Perhaps M. Ruskoi could furnish the 
fullest explanation,” the Major said with a 
sneer, and then, as Noel turned on him 
savagely, he added quietly: “I have no 
wish to judge Miss Monteith harshly, Noel, 
but the honour of our house is very dear to 
me. You are justified in demanding a full 
explanation of her presence in Ruskoi’s 
household, and the reasons which prompted 
her to keep it secret from her friends. She 
left suddenly, and was sent away—so the 
story went—in consequence of Madame 
Ruskoi’s jealousy, in disgrace, You will be 
a greater fool than I think you if you are 
satisfied with anything less than a full 
explanation,” he added coldly. 

Noel turned to Angela. 

“You hear what he says ; he is right,” 
he said gravely. “Ihave a right to know. 
Tell me, dear. Do not think for a moment ” 
—his voice softened, and he took her 
hand and kissed it—“ that I doubt you. I 
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know ”—and he looked defiantly at his 
uncle—“ that you are as pure and good 
as the best woman that ever lived. 
As for the shameful story which linked 
your name with M. Ruskoi’s, I laugh at 
that—I do not give it a second thought ; 
but I must know”—and his voice grew 
sterner and more earnest—‘“all the cir- 
cumstances — why you went there, with 
whom, and for what purpose.” 

“ But if I cannot tell you, Noel?” and 
Angela raised her pleading eyes to his 
face. “If I ask you for the sake of the 
love you bear me to trust me, and yet to 
remain in ignorance, what would your 
answer be, dear ?” 

She put her hand on his arm, she raised 
her lovely face, and regarded him with 
sweet, anxious eyes. Noel frowned and 
hesitated, and the Major gave a short 
laugh which sent the hot blushes into 
Angela’s cheeks, She flung a look of pas- 
sionate defiance at him, which changed to 
one of intense anxiety as she turned from 
him to Noel. 

“What would your answer be, my 
dear?” she repeated. ‘ Yes, or no?” 

“Tt would be, no!” 

There was not a trace of hesitation or 
indecision in Sir Noel’s voice, and his face 
hardened again. 

“You would have no right to demand 
such a proof of my love! What, to know 
that there is a page in my wife’s life which 
others may read, but which must remain 
for ever closed to me—doubtful circum- 
stances at which others may laugh, and 
jeer, and say insulting words, which I must 
bear in silence, and be unable, through 
ignorance of their truth or falsehood, to 
resent ! No; that is too much to ask of any 
man, Angela. You have admitted that 
what my uncle says is true; that without 
the knowledge or consent of your friends, 
you occupied a somewhat doubtful position 
in the Russian’s house ; that you left sud- 
denly, and that some scandal followed your 
departure——” 

“T never admitted anything of the 
kind!” Angela interrupted indignantly. 
“TI was there as governess to Madame 
Ruskoi’s children. Of monsieur’s admira- 
tion,” and she smiled disdainfully, “I 
know nothing. He used to come into the 
schoolroom sometimes certainly, and once, 
as Major Clarige says, he came at night 
and when madame was from home; but 
that was the solitary occasion. Of the 
scandal which my sudden departure caused 
I know nothing.” 





“ But what were you doing there? That 
is what I want to know—what I will 
know,” Sir Noel cried angrily. 

‘‘And that is just what I cannot tell 
you,” Angela answered firmly. 

* But you shall !” 

Sir Noel’s face grew grey and hard ; 
his eyes gleamed and his lips closed in 
a tight line under his moustache. 

“Cannot? Will not, you mean!” he 
repeated, and he caught her wrist, and held 
it in a tight, angry clasp. 

“ Will not, then !” 

Angela’s voice was very low and sad, 
but quite as resolute as his own ; and she 
returned his angry gaze steadily. Sir Noel 
was utterly astonished at this unexpected 
resistance, Angela had always seemed to 
him so gentle and yielding, that his surprise 
was indeed great to find that she possessed 
a will as unbending, a resolution as strong, 
as his own. He felt that the struggle for 
victory would be stronger than he had 
anticipated, and with this conviction came 
a more intense desire to bend her will to 
his, and to prove his power over her by 
compelling a full confession. He released 
her band, and looked at her with a set, 
angry face. 

“ You shail tell me,” he said slowly, “ or 
else——” 

He paused, and Angela looked at him 
gravely, 

“Or else?” she repeated; and Noel, 
maddened by her calmness, answered in 
a hot, angry voice : 

“Or else all shall be over between us ! 
There must be full confidence between us, 
Angela, if you and I are to be man and 
wife! My wife must be above suspicion.” 

It was scarcely possible for Angela to 
grow paler; but yet now, at his words, a 
more death-like pallor swept across her 
face ; her dark eyes grew hopelessly des- 
pairing, and she gave a low sob. Oh, it 
was hard to persist in her purpose—harder 
than she had ever dreamed of—a trial of 
her loyalty almost too great to be endured! 
With a passionate gesture, she clasped her 
hands round Noel’s arm, and raised her 
great eyes—full of pleading and love—to 
his face. 

Noel, you cannot mean it!” she said, in 
a quick, agitated voice. ‘ You cannot mean 
that just for this one thing you will part 
from me—send me from you! Oh, is it 
such a very great thing that I am asking, 
my dear? You love me; can you not 
trust me too? If it were only my own 
secret I would tell you willingly—gladly ; 
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but it is not my own. There are others 
whose confidence I have no right to betray 
—to whom my confession might work 
terrible harm. Noel, believe me—trust 
me !” and the clasp of her hand tightened, 
and her eyes grew still more lovely and 
beseeching. 

But though Noel’s face softened a litile 
at the passionate words, his resolution still 
remained unshaken. He shook his head. 

‘**T must know all,” he said coldly. “It 
will be time enough then to decide whether 
you are worthy of my trust—my love. 
And these others who share your secret? 
Who are they? Is,” and his eyes flashed 
with rage and jealousy, “that Polish fellow 
—that Count Paolo—one ?” 

No answer—unless the odd little smile 
with which Angela looked down at the 
ring on her finger could be called an 
answer—came to his question. 

Noel saw the glance, the smile, and put 
his own interpretation on both. He mut- 
tered a curse beneath his breath, and 
turned abruptly away from her. 

There was a long silence. 

The Major had watched the little scene 
with an interest almost equal to Noel’s 
own, and with a quiet, triumphant smile. 
He had come just in time to rescue Noel 
from the toils of this scheming adventuress, 
and to save the name that was so dear to 
him from disgrace. He was sorry for 
Noel’s pain; he was evidently madly in love 
with this girl; and the Major, who was 
an ardent admirer of feminine beauty, 
acknowledged that the fact was not sur- 
prising ; but he would get over it, and be 
thankful by-and-by for his escape. 

Nancie, who, with Lansdell, was stand- 
ing just outside the drawing-room window, 
looked curiously at the little group at the 
other end of the terrace. How earnestly 
they appeared to be speaking ! she thought. 
What was the matter? Were they quarrel- 
ling about something ? 

Nancie’s eyes were sharp, and even in 
the uncertain light she could see how pale 
and stern Sir Noel looked, and the little 
passionate gesture with which he turned 
away from Angela. Her curiosity in- 
creased momentarily. She turned to 
Lansdell. 

“They appear to be having a very in- 
teresting conversation over there. Suppose 
we join them?” she said. 

At the sound of their footsteps and 
Nancie’s gay laugh, Angela started from her 
reverie. She cast a quick, frightened 
look at Noel, and, as Nancie came nearer, 





she turned and ran past her towards the 
house, 

“Why, Angela, where are you going ?” 
Nancie cried, and she put out her hand, 
and would have detained her, but Angela, 
with a low cry, pushed her away. 

Her dress caught on a rosebush, and left 
behind it a long trailing rag of lace and 
muslin, but she took no notice. The 
library window stood open, and she hastily 
stepped over the low sill, and disappeared, 
leaving Nancie and Lansdell staring after 
her in amazement and alarm. 

“What can be the matter?” Nancie said. 

She turned to ask the question of Noel, 
but he, too, had vanished, and only the 
Major remained to answer it. He stood on 
the terrace stroking his moustache, with an 
expression of quiet satisfaction on his face 
which irritated Nancie. Her face flushed ; 
she stepped forward and confronted him 
boldly. Lansdell had told her of the dis- 
approval with which he regarded Noel’s 
engagement, and Nancie concluded that 
he had contrived in some way or other to 
sow discord between the lovers. 

“What is the matter?” she said. ‘‘ What 
have you been saying to Sir Noel, Major 
Clarige? Oh,” as the Major elevated his 
eyebrows and smiled, “you need not deny 
it! There is something wrong, I know; 
and you are at the bottom of the mischief,” 
Nancie went on impetuously. 

“There is something wrong, certainly,” 
the Major answered quietly ; ‘‘and, perhaps, 
as you say, Miss Monteith, I have had 
some share in the matter.” 

“ But what is it +” 

“J think you had better ask Miss 
Angela. She will be able to give you more 
information than I can, and if you will 
kindly make my excuses to your mother 
and Lady Sara, I think I will follow Noel 
at once,” the Major went on in his cold, 
courteous voice. “ The carriage, of course, 
will wait for Lady Sara; we will walk 
home.” 

He raised his hat, and bowed gravely. 
Nancie bit her lip viciously ; the most un- 
christian feelings animated her heart as 
she swept him a stately curtsey, and she 
looked after him, as he walked quickly 
across the terrace, with angry, suspicious 
eyes. 

Me I don’t envy Angela her future uncle. 
I am glad he is no relation of yours, 
Maurice,” she said viciously. 

Mr. Lansdell smiled, but he looked per- 
plexed and annoyed. 

‘‘What can have happened? Angela 
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looked terribly white and troubled,” he 
said. ‘Go to her, dear. I will give the 
Major’s message to Mrs. Monteith.” 

But when Nancie reached Angela’s door, 
she found it locked, and when she knocked 
and asked for admission, it was refused. 

“TJ am tired, Nancie. Please go away. 
I am going to bed,” Angela said in a tired, 
dull voice. 

“Ts anything wrong, Angela dearest ? 
Can I do anything ?” Nancie implored. 

“No, nothing; only go away, please,” 
the tired voice answered, in the same hope- 
less tone ; and Nancie was obliged to obey. 

“Perhaps Angela will be more comma- 
nicative in the morning,” she thought. 

But when the morning came, and Angela 
entered the breakfast-room, she looked so 
worn, and white, and haggard, that Nancie 
gave an exclamation of shocked surprise, 
There were dark lines under Angela’s eyes, 
a sad, resolute look around her perfect 
lips, and her voice, when she gave her 
usual morning greeting to Nancie, had lost 
all its sweet music, and sounded harsh, 
and sad, and hopeless. 

“ Angel, what is the matter? You look 
like a ghost !” Nancie cried. 

“Do I% How do ghosts look, 
Nancie? I never saw one,” Angela said, 
with a sad attempt at a smile. “I have 
a headache. I did not sleep well last 
night ; that accounts for my pale looks,” 
she went on hurriedly. ‘I shall be better 
after breakfast.” 

It seemed evident that Angela did not 
intend to bestow her confidence on Nancie 
just then, and the latter, a little wounded 
by this reserve, said no more, only she 
watched her furtively as she took a seat at 
the table, and poured out a cup of coffee, 
and made a pretence of eating. Nancie 
was seated near the window, before a little 
table which was strewn with patterns of 
silk and lace, and one or two fashion-books 
which had arrived by the morning’s post. 
Nancie took one up and looked at the 
plates thoughtfully. 

“T see those little Princess bonnets are 
still fashionable. I am glad of that,” she 
“T shall have one te 
match my travelling-dress. I think I have 
decided upon the colour at last—brown 
and gold plush. Don’t you think that will 
be pretty and becoming, Angela ? ” 

“Very pretty—very becoming,” Angela 
replied absently. 

“And what colour shall you choose, 
dear?” Nancie went on briskly. 

Angela gave a short, harsh laugh. 





Nancie’s question—this careless talk about 
dress and bonnets—seemed such a hideous 
mockery to her just then. 

“ T have not thought much about it,” she 
said. 

* Bat you ought to think—why, it only 
wants a month now to the eventful day,” 
Nancie went on with a bright blush and 
smile. “By the way, do you expect Sir 
Noel this morning ?” 

At the sudden question a bright flush of 
pain stained Angela’s cheek. She did not 
speak, but her eyes dilated and darkened, 
and she shook her head silently. Nancie 
looked surprised. She rose from her seat 
and came to Angela’s side, and put her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

‘What is the matter, dear? Have you 
had a quarrel, and is that terrible old 
Major at the bottom of it?” she asked. 
“ Can’t you tell me.” 

“I would rather not just at present,” 
Angela said faintly. “Wait a little; I 
expect Noel will write or perhaps call some 
time to-day; wait till then. Bad news 
comes quickly enough, dear ; don’t be in a 
hurry,” she added with a faint smile. 
* Now let me see the patterns.” 

She rose and walked to the table, and 
busied herself during the next few minutes 
with the patterns of silk and lace, but 
Nancie, though she said nothing, noticed 
how her hand trembled, and the quick, 
restless glances which from time to time 
she cast down the avenue. 

“ Here comes Noel,” Nancie, who was 
standing nearest the window, said at last, 
and Angela, at the words, dropped the little 
parcel of silk from her hands upon the floor, 
and started and looked wildly round the 
room as if for some way of escape. 

* Don’t go, Nancie—oh, don’t go; stay 
with me!” she implored, and she caught 
hold of Nancie’s hand and held it tightly, 
and looked up in her face with agonised 
eyes. 

“ My dear child, what is the matter with 
you?” Nancie said in great surprise. 
“Yes, I will stay; unless, indeed, Noel 
wishes to see you alone, which is highly 
probable,” she added with a careless laugh. 

Angela drew her hand away. Her brief 
excitement had passed, and Jeft her very 
pale and trembling. She left Nancie’s side 
and walked to a mirror, and looked steadily 
at herself. 

*‘Tlow white I look, and old, too! Well, 
Noel will not be influenced by my beauty, 
at all events,” she said with an odd laugh. 

She drew up her head with a proud, 
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dignified air, and looked at him gravely as 
he entered the room, but she did not 
move to meet him, and when, after speak- 
ing to Nancie, he advanced and held out 
his hand to her—she merely bowed and 
ignored it. 

Noel coloured angrily and frowned. He 
had quite expected that by the morning 
Angela would—ashe phrased it—have come 
to her senses ; that she would be sorry for 
her obstinacy, and give him the explanation 
which he thought—and thought justly— 
he had a right to demand. But there was 
no sign of relenting or weakness in Angela’s 
set, white face ; though its weary, sad ex- 
pression, and the dark shadows under her 
eyes, told of a sleepless night of mental 
conflict and unrest. His own face hardened 
as he looked at her. 

“ You know why I have come, Angela,” 
he began, in a cold, stern voice. ‘ Heaven 
knows I do not wish to be hard upon you ; 
that I am willing to listen to any explana- 
tion you like to offer of your mysterious 
conduct, but that explanation I must and 
will have! It is my right.” 

“T know it is!” and Angela looked up 
gravely. “Ido not blame you, Sir Noel, 
for demanding it; but, all the same, I can- 
not give it.” Her voice grew stronger, 
her eyes brighter, as she went on: ‘“ No 
matter what the consequences may be, I 
repeat my words—I cannot give it!” she 
repeated slowly. 

“Does Nancie know?” 

Noel turned eagerly to Nancie. 
shook her head. 

“T know nothing,” she said ; “ but ”— 
and she rose and came to Angela's side, 
and put her hand on her arm—“I give 
you fair warning—I shall believe just 
exactly what she chooses to tell me,” she 
said, and she gave Angela’s arm a little 
affectionate squeeze. 

Sir Noel frowned and gave an impatient 
exclamation. . 

“Believe? So would I! willingly— 
gladly,” he cried; “but she will tell me 
nothing; and I have a right to demand 
an explanation. Nancie, you shall hear 
all, and you shall judge between us.” 

“What is it?” 

Nancie looked eagerly from one to the 
other. Angela’s sad sileuce ; the pathetic, 
patient expression of her eyes, of her little 
clasped hands, alarmed her much more than 
Noel’s passionate anger. Men were, in 
Nancie’s opinion, such incomprehensible 
creatures; they were so fond of frotting 
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and fuming, and working themselves into ' 





a state of violent excitement about nothing 
at all; that no vagary perpetrated by any 
member of the inferior sex would have 
surprised her; but there was something 
ominous in Angela’s silence and sad, pale 
face. And indeed, as Sir Noel in a tone of 
forced calmness went on to relate his story, 
she could not but acknowledge that he had 
grave occasion for his anger and suspicion, 
She listened with a surprised, incredulous 
face, but her hand still clasped Angela’s 
tightly. ‘ 

“She has acknowledged that all I have 
said is true—that she was at St. Petersburg 
during part or most of the time that she was 
supposed by me and you all to be in Paris,” 
Sir Noel went on angrily ; “and yet she 
refuses—absolutely refuses—to give me 
any explanation of her presence there ; 
why she went, with whom, for what 
purpose. She will tell me nothing.” 

“She will tell me,” Nancie said con- 
fidently ; “darling,” and she stroked 
Angela’s cheek, “you will tell me, I 
know. Mind, I don’t,” and she looked at’ 
her steadily, ‘‘ think for one moment that 
there is anything wrong to tell—anything 
that cannot be easilyexplained. I trust in 
your truth and honour as implicitly as in 
my own, but the circumstances are myste- 
rious and compromising, and for Noel’s 
sake, for the sake of all who love you, you 
ought to explain them.” 

Angela gave a short, choking sob ; she 
pushed Nancie away from her with a little 
passionate gesture. 

“T cannot—I cannot !” shecried. ‘Oh, 
it breaks my heart to deny you, Nancie, to 
appear so ungrateful, so wicked, but I 
cannot !” 

She would give no other answer. Sir 
Noel urged and entreated, Nancie pleaded 
with tears—tears that were so rarely seen 
there—in her eyes; but Angela was 
obdurate. She stood before them with 
bent head and a look of patient despair in 
her face. Now and then, as Nancie 
pleaded, she gave a low sob, and clasped 
her hands tightly, as if to nerve herself to 
bear a pain that was almost unbearable, 
but her resolution remained unaltered. 

“JT cannot! I would if I could, but I 
cannot !” 

That was all she would say. She seemed 
almost afraid to speak, she would not 
answer any of Nancie’s questions, and she 
listened to her entreaties with a patient 
look of suffering written on her pale, 
tortured face, but in dull silence. Nancie, 
in despair, at last gave up the attempt 
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to induce her to speak, and Sir Noel’s 
wrath, which had been gradually increasing, 
overflowed at last. He had so far been 
very patient. He had, not without a strong 
effort, for he was naturally an impulsive, 
impatient man, restrained his anger and 
spoken in a resolutely calm and moderate 
voice ; but Angela’s obstinate silence irri- 
tated him beyond control. He looked at 
her and bit his lip savagely. 

“ Very well,” he said; “I shall say no 
more! Nancie, you will bear witness that 
I have been patient; that I have done 
nothing rashly or hastily ; that I have given 
her every opportunity to justify herself ; 
and that she has been persistently silent. 
She has made her choice. I am free to 
make mine also. Noone can blame me if, 
under these altered circumstances, I decline 
to carry out my engagement. I love her 
well,” and a spasm of pain crossed his face, 
and his eyes darkened ; “but there must 
be no secret page in my wife’s history.” 

Angela looked up gravely. She gave a 
low sob, but with an effort she steadied 
her voice. 

“You are perfectly justified. I should 
be the last to blame you,” she said in a 
dull, harsh voice. “Pray believe that. I 
give you back your promise, and—your 
ring with it.” She slipped the ring from 
her finger and placed it on the table by his 
side. ‘‘ And I absolve you from all blame. 
Nancie,” and she turned to Nancie, “is 
my witness.” 

Sir Noel started. He had not expected 


_ such a ready acquiescence, and already he 


was half inclined to retract his words, and 
bid her take up the ring again, but pride 
and anger triumphed over love. He gave 
a short, angry laugh. 

“Very well, as you will,” he said, and 
he turned away, and with a curt “ Good- 
morning” to Nancie, walked outof the room. 

The door closed behind him with a loud 
bang. Angela heard his footsteps cross 
the hall, and grow fainter in the distance, 
but still she did not move or speak. 

The sun poured in at the window, and 
fell on her golden head and pale face, and 
on the diamond ring, which still lay on the 
table before her. Noel had not touched it ; 
it still lay there, and seemed to mock her 
with its flashing brightness. She looked at 
it with absent eyes. Oh, how happy she 
had been only twenty-four hours before ! 
How unspeakably bright and happy life 
had seemed, and now a sudden storm had 
passed over it, and blighted her happiness, 








and crushed her hopes, and left behind 
nothing but ruin and despair ! 

She passed her hand across her brow 
with a strange, bewildered feeling of un; 
reality stealing over her. There was only 
one ring on her finger now—the ring which 
Paolo had placed there years ago! Her 


loyalty to him and to her promise had cost: 


her dear enough, but even then, in the first 
flush of her anguish, she did not regret it, 
or the price she had paid. A faint colour 
rose to her cheeks—a faint brightness came 
back to her eyes, as she looked from the 
ring to Nancie’s troubled face. 

And so there will be only one wedding 
after all, my Nancie!” she said with a 
little smile. ‘Do you think you will be 
able to survive the ordeal alone?” 

“Oh, Angela, it is not so bad as that! 
You will make up your quarrel—be re- 
conciled long before,” the otuer cried. 

“No,” Angela shook her head; “not 
unless I give in to his wishes, and that I 
cannot—will not do,” she said firmly. 
“Oh, I do not blame him! It was too 
great a proof of love to ask from any man. 
Is it too great to ask from a woman, too, 
Nancie? Will you be content to remain 
in ignorance, and yet love me and trust me 
as before ?” 

Nancie burst into a flood of tears. 
She came nearer, and flung her arms round 
Angela’s neck, and kissed her passionately. 

“Oh, always—always, my dear!” she 
cried. ‘ Nothing—no one shall ever come 
between we two !” 

Those fervent words brought a faint ray 
of comfort to Angela’s sad heart. Noel had 
left her, love had forsaken her, and the 
future that stretched out before her was 
very dark and dreary, but life could never 
be altogether desolate when Nancie’s faith 
and Nancie’s love remained unchanged, she 
thought. 
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